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mobility intensified hunting around the settlements and nearby ani-
mals became scarce. Domesticated animals offered a dependable source
of meat, skins, and bones; later, their value for other products and
uses was recognized. Ruminants, such as cattle, goats, and sheep,
were particularly beneficial because they ate forage plants that were
unsuitable for human consumption.

Goats and sheep were the first species to be domesticated for
food, beginning about 11,000 years ago. Domestication of pigs and
cattle followed and was complete by about 8,000 years ago. The
earliest archeological traces of these domesticates are found in the
Fertile Crescent, an area of southwest Asia between the Mediterra-
nean Sea and the Persian Gulf. Horses were probably tamed about
6,400 years ago in central Eurasia; chickens were domesticated about
5,000 years ago in Southeast Asia; and buffalo were domesticated
about 4,000 years ago in India and Southwest Asia. In the Americas,
there is evidence of the taming of alpacas and llamas in the Andes
Mountains up to 6,000 years ago and the domestication, of turkeys
in Central and South America about 2,000 years ago. (Reviews of
the domestication of these and other animal species can be found in
Clutton-Brock [1981], Epstein [1969, 1971], Mason [1984], and Zeuner
[1963].)

About 40 domesticated mammalian and avian species are widely
recognized (Table 1-1). However, only 6 mammalian species (buffalo,
cattle, goats, horses, pigs, and sheep) and 4 avian species (chickens,
ducks, geese, and turkeys) are used extensively throughout the world
because cultural preferences and use for them have developed. These
species are classified as the major domesticates. (See Appendix A for
an overview of the status of these species.)

Although the other minor species are numerically less abundant
on a global scale, they are nevertheless critically important to the
people whose livelihoods are built around them (National Research
Council, 1991). The uses of the minor species depend primarily on
their abilities to produce valued products in specific environmental
niches and on the traditional or cultural patterns of use for their
products in some societies. Species have developed marked physi-
ological distinctions under different environmental conditions, and
accordingly, some breeds are far better suited than others for produc-
tion under specific conditions. Examples are guinea pigs, alpacas,
llamas, and yaks in high altitudes; camels in desert regions; and musk
oxen and reindeer in arctic tundra.

In addition to genetic variation among species, genetic differ-
ences are also found between types and breeds of a single species.
For example, hair sheep are recognized for their superior ability to